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advantage of all possible aid in the difficult study. To bring this thought 
of Hegel within the focus of the ordinary mind has never been an easy 
task (I know of no one else who has successfully accomplished it) " 
(p. xii). Now whatever may be said for Croce's "What Is Living and 
What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel," which Mr. Ainslie says has 
" enormously aided a just comprehension " of Hegel, I venture to think 
that the volume before us will not serve very successfully as a guide to 
Hegel. It is too bad to feel called upon to throw cold water upon any 
hopes that the translator may have aroused. 

The translation does not always have the smoothness one has a right 
to expect of a translation from the Italian and especially from Croce. 
One example of what I have in mind must suffice : " He [every poet] 
knows that it [a poem] is in reality a primitive intuition-expression, in 
which all is determined and nothing is determined, and what has been al- 
ready intuified is already expressed, and what will afterwards be expressed 
will only afterwards be intuified" (p. 78). There are some rather per- 
plexing typographical errors, e. g., " Action is the act of one event, is the 
act of the whole" (p. 78), where the comma should have preceded the 
word "event." Is " opportunely " (p. 128) a misprint or a barbarism? 

The publishers have given us an unusually handsome volume ; but any 
one who may have occasion to consult the work will wish that an index 
had been supplied. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University op Wisconsin. 

Report of the Committee on the Academic Status of Psychology, Decem- 
ber, 1914. Printed by the Committee of the American Psychological 
Association (Professors Warren, Dewey, and Judd). Pp. 27. 
In consequence of the difficulties that have impeded the systematic 
development of psychological courses in American colleges, this committee 
attempted to study the academic status of that subject in 165 colleges and 
universities. The report contains a discussion based on the results of 
questionnaires sent to department administrators and others, and other 
data derived from an examination of published departmental announce- 
ments. 

The inquiry deals with the academic and administrative relation of 
psychology to other departments of instruction; the length, content, aim, 
method, and place in the curriculum of the introductory courses; the 
number, nature, and coordination of advanced courses; laboratory equip- 
ment and maintenance; the number of students; the character, adequacy, 
and assignment of the teaching staff ; and various general topics concerning 
the aim of courses, special courses, relation between graduate and under- 
graduate work. 

The report submits various recommendations based on this preliminary 
inquiry. It is believed that in the determination of courses the psycho- 
logical staff should enjoy as much autonomy as is accorded to philosophy, 
education, or biology. The question is raised of the possibility of more 
cooperation among various departments. Where the undergraduate cur- 
riculum is largely prescribed it is believed that a first course in psychology 
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should be given the same recognition as the fundamental courses in other 
sciences, the introductory course to be available at an early point in the 
curriculum. Dissatisfaction is expressed with the common practise of 
attempting to present the rudiments of psychology in three semester hours. 
No positive opinion is expressed on various questions of methods of instruc- 
tion, but in the case of the first experimental course actual experiment is 
recommended rather than demonstration and discussion of principles. It 
is suggested that any laboratory which aims to give experimental courses 
should have a minimum equipment fund of $500, with an appropriation for 
maintenance of not less than 10 per cent, of the equipment. 

Since there is danger of slipshod work in the psychological laboratory 
unless there is more supervision and instruction than work in other 
sciences requires, the desirability of small working groups is emphasized. 
The importance of adequately trained instructors, who are psychologists 
rather than nai've popular lecturers on catching topics or really competent 
scholars in other lines, is pointed out. Graduate work should be confined 
to institutions especially equipped for that purpose. It is advised that 
a standing committee of the association be appointed to conduct further 
study of these problems; that at each annual meeting of the association 
some topic bearing on the teaching of psychology be chosen for discussion ; 
and that the association adopt the principle that the undergraduate psy- 
chological curriculum in every college should be planned from the stand- 
point of psychology and in accordance with psychological ideals, rather 
than to fit the needs and meet the demands of some other branch of 
learning. 

H. L. HoLLINGWOBTH. 

Columbia University. 
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BEVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. December, 1914. Les troubles de Vin- 
telligence (pp. 469-490) : Dr. Eevault d'Allonnes. - An outline, empha- 
sizing the needed collaboration of medicine and psychology, of the sympto- 
matology, etiology, diagnostic, etc., of the disorders of intelligence. L'in- 
teret (pp. 491-512) : L. Cellerier. - Interest is a complex with both intel- 
lectual and affective ramifications. " The perception (or representation) 
of an object evokes the notion which this object is capable of conducting 
to the satisfaction of an affective impulse of the individual. This evoca- 
tion leads to the immediate reaction of the fixation of attention and the 
maintenance of the attention on this object." Owing to the infinite variety 
of effective tendencies, " in order to attain satisfaction, it is necessary to 
proceed, among our perceptions (and representations), to a selection be- 
tween those which can and those which can not procure for us this satis- 
faction." This selection is the operation of interest. Analyses et comptes 
rendus. E. Turrd, Les origines de la connaissance : 3. Segond. F. M. 
Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy : J. Segond. P. Villey, Le monde 
des aveugles: E. Cramaussel. E. Mondolfo, II materialismo storico in 
Frederigo Engels: Gaston Richard. Guido di Ruggiero, La filosofia 
contemporanea: J. Peres. M. A. Palacios, Aben Massara y su escuela: 



